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weighty argument of David Hume is the first which should be quoted in any discussion of this subject.
" It is certain that, since the discovery of the mines in America, industry has increased in all the nations of Europe, except in the possessors of those mines ; and this may be justly ascribed, amongst other reasons, to the increase in gold and silver. Accordingly we find that, in every kingdom into which money begins to flow in greater abundance than formerly, everything takes a new face; labour and industry gain life ; the merchant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and skilful, and even the farmer follows his plough with greater alacrity and attention. . . . To account, then, for this phenomenon, we must consider that, though the high price of commodities be a necessary consequence of the increase of gold and silver, yet it follows not immediately upon that increase, but some time is required before the money circulates through the whole state and makes its effects to be felt on all ranks of people. At first no alteration is perceived ; by degrees the price rises, first of one commodity and then of another, till the whole at last reaches a just proportion with the new quantity of specie which is in the kingdom. In my opinion it is only in this interval, or intermediate situation, between the acquisition of money and rise of prices t-hat the increasing quantity of gold and silver is favourable to industry. When any